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ABSTRACT 

A study of the effects of learning Swedish as a third 
language on the previously-learned English of native Finnish- speaking 
students examined 10,000 English-language school-leaving examinations 
of Finnish students for possible examples of Swedish influence in 
vocabulary, grammar, and word order. The examinations were those 
graded by a native Swedish-speaker during a 7-year period. It was 
hypothesized that learning Swedish, a language similar to English, 
would influence students* knowledge of English. Few examples of 
grammatical influence were found except for word order errors, many 
of which could be the result of interaction between Finnish and 
Swedish. The clearest examples of probable Swedish influence on word 
order were found in subject-verb inversions. Two major Swedish 
lexical influences were found, one in which formal similarity between 
existing Swedish and English words led to a negative influence on the 
learner, and another in which the learner's search for an individual 
English lexical item activated a Swedish item. The data support a 
hypothesis of non-native language transfer to the other non-native 
language being learned. Such transfer differs from native-language 
influence. (MSE) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SWEDISH ON THE ENGLISH 
OF FINNISH LEARNERS 

•studies of language transfer have mostly been concerned with influence 
from the mother tongue. The recent conference volume on language trans- 
fer, Gass & Selinker (1983). has. for instance, no detailed treatment of 
transfer from a non-native language, only a few isolated remarks that this 
type of transfer is also possible. Although we may often notice inHuence 
from a (relat=d) non-native language when we start learning a new foreign 
language, investigations of this topic are. if not totally lacking, at any rate 
relatively sparse compared to the large number of studies of Ll-transfer 
and scattered in a variety of publications often not very easily accessible 
or, in some cases, not even published, being M.A. or M.Litt. theses.' 

How docs then non-native language inHuence (LN-inHuence) manifest 
itself in learner language? There seems to be considerable variation due to 
the different relations between the languages concerned, but the studies 
made suggest that LN-inHuence is seen frequently in the area of lexis, 
whereas it is much less significant, if it exists at all. in grammar and' 
phonology. However, in certain learners in certain learning situations the 
role of LN-inHuence is not entirely negligible, as a brief survey of some 
previous research will show. 

The studies investigating LN-transfer in the learning of another lan- 
guage fall into two groups: those comparing the inHuence of two Euro- 
^ pean languages, one of ihcm the L I of the subjects, on a third European 
^ language, and those investigating the LN-inHuence from another Euro- 
^ pean language on Asian or African learners of English or French, often 
n^luding comparisons with Ll-transfer. 
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All studies t>elon|>ing lo the latter group give Tairly siniilar results in 
that they stress the importance of the related European language com* 
pared with the wholly different Asian or African language. Bentahila 
( I97S) found that influence from French on Moroccan learners of English 
was much stronger than Arabic influence. The only cenain examples of 
Arabic Ll-influcnce was noticed in phonology. Corder (1983:94) refers to 
an unpublished M.Utt. thesis by Khaldi ( 1981), whose conclusion was that 
where one of [the] second languages is formally more closely related to 
the target language, borrowing is preferred from that language rather than 
from the mother tongue.** Singh A Carroll (1979). who investigated 
only phonology, pointi^rd out that Indian informants were strongly influ- 
enced by their English, noi their Indian Lis, in ieaming the pronunciation 
of Freach» and explained this as an example of a certain 'disideniification* 
with the LI against the background of the strong position of English a$ the 
operative langtuge for governmental, administrative and educational 
purposes in India. Ulijn, Wolfe & Donn (1981) studied Vietnamese immi* 
grants to the United States, who knew French from before, and found that 
their French strongly influenced both comprehension amd production of 
English lexis. Chumbow gives a coiviprehensive account of the African 
muhilingual situation and states that **the tendency to perceive and 
tag languages as ± European. ± African,., etc in terms of culture or 
geography may determine the interferential role of the background lan- 
guage/* (1981:49). He goes on to say that the **extent of structural and 
phonological irelatedness between the target language and each back- 
ground language tends to determine interference in that the more related 
they are the more they are associated with each other by the learner.** 
(Ibid). 

Asian and African learners of English perceive English and French to 
be similar and make considerable use of their knowledge of one of these 
languages when learning the other. Such influence iiom a related L2 may 
be even stronger than that from their unrelated LI, which, of course, is no: 
surprising, since this Ln provides them with a more workable reference 
frame for the language than their own LL 

If the three langjages involved are European, the situation is slightly 
different. A number of studies have investigated the learning of more than 
two European languages and comment on the effect of one foreign lan« 
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guage on another (e.g. Singleton (1983) English-Irish-Spanish-French; 
deVriendt (1971) English-Dutch-German: Adamov (|973) French^ 
English-Russian; Stedie (1977) Finnish-Swedish-German; Vildomec 
( 1963) a large number of European languages). These studies differ very 
much from each other in scope and aim. and the best study so far is still 
that by Vildomec. who interviewed a number of European multilinguak 
and made some very perceptive remarks on language transfer 
< 1963: 165-174). 

Generally the cross-linguistic influence between non-native languages 
in a European context has been shown to occur primarily in lexis. The 
effect on grammar and phonology is accorded much less space and import- 
ance. Phonological LN-influence seems to be rare, since it is hardly men- 
tioned in any studies, and a signincant amount of grammatical LN- 
influence. excluding word order errors, tends to occur only under special 
circumstances. The main difference between Asian and European learners 
of a European L3 thus appears to lie in the extent of the LN-influence. 
Whereas lexical LN-influence across related languages can be seen in all 
learners, (he European learners show less evidence of LN-influence and. it 
may be assumed, wore evidence of Ll-influence than the Asian or African 
learners. 

The question iiow learners perceive the distance between the relevant 
languages thus appears to be of basic importance (see Ringbom 1985). 
The learner of a target language wholly unrelated to his LI will be able to 
make very little use of his mother tongue. When, on the other hand, he 
goes on to learn another foreign language that is closely related to the one 
he knows already, he will perceive a number of cross-linguistic similarities 
that he can make use of in both comprehension and production. Exactly 
how the extent of this LN-influe/ice varies depends on a number of difTer- 
ent variables, which so far have not been very much investigated. How- 
ever, some basic cross-linguistic similarities generally must be perceived 
for LN-transfer to take place. This is shown b> the fact that hardly any 
Finnish influence, even on lexis, can be seen or. the English of Finland- 
Swedish learners, whereas there is a fair amount of lexical influence from 
Swedish on the English of Finnish learn?rs. (cf. Ringbom 1978 1982. 
1983). 
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Before going into the actual details of my investigation, a brief outline 
of how the teaching of English and Swedish in Finland is organized may 
be necessary. In Finnish-language schools, English and Swedish (frequent- 
ly also German, less often French or Russian, instead or additionally) are 
studied. At the age of nine, the pupils have a choice of deciding which 
language they want to start studying in the third form of the comprehen- 
sive school. Theoretically, it b possible to choose any modem language, 
but since a group has to have a minimum number of pupils to be formed, 
very few have in practice had an opportunity to choose a language other 
than English or Swedish, with the exception of a few special schoob in the 
H<:!sinki area. More than 90% of the Finsbh^peaking pupib have chosen 
Fnglbh in the past, between S and 10% Swedish 

Those who start reading English at the age of nine begin their Swedbh 
studies four years later, in form seven. Their Swedbh lessons thus start 
later and comprise a smaller total number of houn of teaching than 
Englbh. A little less than half of the studenu go on to take the theoretical 
three-year fyifuuvnim line when leaving comprehensive school at the age 
of sixteen, and they take the matriculation examination at the age of 
nineteen, when they have usually had ten yean of Englbh at school. 

A frequently heard complaint among Finnbh school children b that 
the three languages most frequently studied (Englbh, Swedbh and Ger- 
man) are so similar that they are difiicul; to keq> apart. Thb b understand- 
able against the background of the great lingubtic difierence between 
Finnbh and the Germanic languages. Yet, of course, Asian and African 
languages are even more different from Germanic languages than Finnbh, 
which at any rate has the same alphabet and whOK speaken belong to a 
similar cuhural tradition. 

In Finland* Englbh and German are learnt as foreign languages, i.e., 
there are little or no opportunities for a learner to practise these languages 
ouuide the classroom by talking to native speakers, although, of course, 
mass media, above all televbion, provide opportunities of Ibtening to 
native speakers. Foreign films and TV programmes are generally not 
dubbed into Finnbh, merely provided with Finnbh and/or Swedbh sub- 
titles. For most of Finland, the situation for Swedbh b in practice very 
much the same as for Englbh cr German, although Swedbh b an ofiictal 
language in Finland and 6.2% speak it as their LI. Thb Swedbh-speaking 
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population is, however, concentrated on the coastal areas in the south and 
west, and in the rest of the country there are basically not much greater 
chances for a young person of speaking Swedish with a native speaker 
than of speaking English. Even in the coastal areas, Finnish has a very 
dominant position, in that Swedish, where it is spoken, mostly has the 
sUtus of a clear minority language in the community. In practice this 
means that a very large proportion perhaps most of the Finnish-speaking 
majority in the Finnish-dominated bilingual coastal area have had little, if 
any natural contact with Swedish speakers.^ This in spite of the fact that 
there is no Finnish-Swedish language conflict in Finland. 

In an eariier study (Ringbom 1978) of translations into English made 
by Finnish and Finland-Swedish learners in ^he first and second year of 
the gymnasium level it was found that Finnish influenced Finnish learners* 
translation of individual lexical items differently from the way Swedish 
influence was manifested. Where Finnish influence can be seen, it is the 
semantic properties of the given Ll*word that are taken over to the Eng- 
lish word, frequently when the English word does not have those proper* 
ties, and an error therefore results (football company pro club; Fi. seura^ 
both *club* and ^company*). Formal similarities between English and Finn- 
ish words, on the other hand, are so few and fortuitous that the influence 
of Finnish caused by associations to the Finnish forms of words are very 
rare. Exactly the reverse was true of the influence of Swedish on the 
Finnish learners: the considerable formal similarities between Swedish and 
English words led to a fairly large number of errors due to these similar- 
ities, whereas hardly any influence could be seen to result from transfer of 
semantic properties only. Finland-Swedish learners again showed hardly 
any influence from Finnish, but frequently made Swedish-based errors 
due both to formal similarities and to transfer of the semantic properties 
of the L 1-word. 

One of the reasons why studying translations is not an ideal way of 
approaching the problem of cross-linguistic influence, is that it is the 
researcher, not the learner who selects the words to be tested. a*^d the 
number of these words must by necessity be very limited. Free production 
needs to be studied as well and my functioning as an examiner in the 
National Matriculation Examination in English has provided'me with a 
great deal of interesting material, not least as far 9S Swedish influence on 
the English of Finnish learners is concerned. 

erIc best copy available 
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The material of the present investigation consists of approximately 
10*000 essays, written by candidates from Finnish-language schools in the 
national matriculation examination in English. These essays were marked 
by me, a native speaker of Swedish, during the years 1978-1984, and all 
examples of possible Swedish lexical influence were noted. Frequent 
examples of Swedish influence on other areas than lexis could be seen 
above all in spelling, although these were not counted. Spelling errors due 
to Swedish influence occurred above all in cases where the Swedish and 
the English words were similar but not identical in form, and identical or 
near-identical in meaning. 

Examples of grammatical influence from Swedish hardly occurred at 
all, with the exception of word order errors. These word order errors 
provide evidence of Swedish grammatical influence, although it should be 
remembered that Finnish word order allows for a lot of variation and may 
also have intluenced. In fact, many of these cases may be the result of 
interaction between Finnish and Swedish. Another possibility is that some 
studenu may have arrived at their constructions primarily via Finnish, 
others primarily via Swedish. Also, there are cases where a combination of 
language transfer from Finnish or Swedish with overgeneralization of an 
English word order pattern may be a possible explanation. 

The clearest examples of probable Swedish influence are S-V inver- 
sions, either after a sentenoe-tnitial adverbial or in a main clause when it 
follows a subsidiairy clause. This corpus of errors has not been collected 
with the purpose of finding word cider errors* but even the contexu of the 
lexical errors listed in the appendix contain the following six examples of 
word order enors most obviously due to Swedish influence, since inver- 
sion would be obligatory in equivalent Swedish sentences:' 

For other people is it often imbossible 

If I found guld would I tiot sell it 

When man are young eoiUd mm do almost anything 

Recently have the question... become actuall 

In the woridyM // so much peer. 

In the attics of old houses can be many old and available things. 
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Many teachers of Swedish. English and German in Finland maintain 
that it is the word order errors due to non-native language transfer that are 
especially frequent in Finnish students, whereas clear examples of other 
grammatical LN^influence seem to be relatively rare. Some confirmation 
of this can be found in two recent unpublished M.A. theses by Suomi 
(1984) and Ekman-Uine (1984). 

That word order behaves differently from other aspects of grammar as 
far as LN*influence is concerned is an interesting fact which one might try 
to explain in several ways. One contributing factor to the frequency of 
LN*b>sed word order errors is undoubtedly the relatively free word order 
in Finnish, an agglutinative language where syntactic relations are ex* 
pressed by affixes, compared with the relatively stricUy nile-bound system 
in the Germanic languages. 

Also* word order rules are rather abstract in that they deal with general- 
ized grammatical categories (subject, object, adverbial) rather than with 
concrete cross-linguistic correspondences. Word order rules are not very 
concretely anchored to explicitly made LUL2 contrasts and this may 
m^ke it easier for the learner to apply the rule on the wrong language. If 
the learner goes from a relatively free and flexible system of word order to 
a syntactically bound system in a Germanic language he may easily be 
influenced by rules of other bound systems that he has encountered since 
he cannot work directly whh crcss-linguistic contrasts between LI and the 
target language but has to consider abstract categories which function in a 
very similar way in» for instance, Swedish and English. 

The LN'influence on word order most frequently runs from English 
(mostly learnt first) to Swedish or German (which is learnt last), whereas 
German word order, considerably different from both Swedish and Eng- 
lish, does not seem to influence the English or Swedish word order very 
much. The main reason for the direction of the influences is no doubt that 
Finnish learners generally master word order rules, like other grammar 
rules, in English and Swedish better than in German. 

There is a difference between the overwhelming predominance of influ- 
enceon lexis (and word order) in the present investigation und Stedje*s 
( 1977) results, which also showed examples of grammatical influence from 
Swedbh on the German of Finnish students studying German at Stock* 
holm. This difference can be explained !)y the considerable difl^erence in 
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language contact whith Swedish between these these groups. Stedje's stu- 
dents were living in Sweden, thus hearing Swedish spoken around them all 
the time and being compelled to speak Swedish themselves in order to get 
along. To them. Swedish was a language vivid in their minds, whereas the 
contact with Swedish that a typical Finnish matriculation examination 
candidate has is typically restricted to lessons at school. Stedje also found 
that the longer the students had stayed in Sweden, the greater was the 
grammatical influence, whereas it was insignificant or non-existent in the 
studenu who had spent only a short time in Sweden. 

A total of 346 errors showing influence from Swedish have been col^- 
lected and are listed in Appendix I. The classification of these errors is, 
with some minor modifications, the same as that in Ringbom (1983). 

There are two main types of error where Swedish influence is evident. 
One is the 'false friends', where formal similarity between existing Swedish 
and English words has led to the learner being influenced by the meaning 
of the Swedish word. The semantic relationship between tbese Swedish 
and English words may vary from totally difi^erent to equivalent in other 
contexts. 

In the other main type of errors due to Swedish influence, the learners' 
search for an individual English lexical item has activated a Swedish item, 
often, but not always, formally and/or semantically similar, and the 
learner then uses this item in iu unmodified Swedish form (complete 
language shift) or this item inr^racu with his English knowledge pro- 
ducing a hybrid, a blend or a relexification of the Swedish word on the 
model of English linguistic rules (real or inugined). Examples are: I swalt* 
ded every time when my brother put his spoon into bis mouth (Sw. svat- 
ife^'swallowed'); We fMi see how the ground glaimint Like ice, (Sw. f /im- 
ma='shine', 'glitter'). 

We can thus distinguish three main error categories, which, of course, 
shade into each other: (1) Complete language shifts (141 instances), (2) 
hybrids, blends and relexifications (61) and (3) false friends (144). 

1. Complete fau«aage shuts 

Most of the words uken over in unmodified Swedish form are either 
high-frequency words like connecten and adverbs or low-frequency words 
of foreign origin. Examples of the first type are: 
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This can nog be true (Sw. /i£)^='certainly\ 'well') 

You musi know what happens in the world fast you are not interested 

in it. (Sw./flj/='aIthough') 

She has had diflicuhy in finding good stories, men I beheve that . . . (Sw. 
mfif=*buf) 

We have dressed in the same way tills we were thirteen years old. (Sw. 
tills^'mxxV) 

The words most frequently shifted are/ai/ (9 instances), och (=*and\ 7 
instances) and men (6). Very few of the other language shifts can be found 
in more than one or two instances (see Appendix), and it seems likely that 
the existence of the English forms /as/ and men. though entirely different 
in meaning, has influenced the writers. 

The fact that these words function as clause connecters connecting the 
main building blocks of the writer's message may be relevant here, since it 
might be thought that such links between major elements get less close 
attention than the actual form into which the writer wants to put his ideas. 
This would probably be even more so in spoken language. In fact, lan- 
guage shifts generally probably occur much more frequently in spoken 
than in written language, but even in the present written corpus, complete 
shifts of Swedish function words make up a fair proportion ( 16%) of the 
total number of lexical errors due to Swedish influence. 

It may further be noted that among the very few examples of Finns 
making complete language f,nifts from Finnish, three out of four are the 
conjunctionyfl( ='and'). Tw -> of these occur in contexts where such a slip is 
quite easy to make, i.e. between Finnish proper names: I have two sons, 
Mattiya Heikki; I have two sisters, name of which are Terttu ja Kaisa. 
Finnish students thus provide another illustration of the tendency noted 
by Vildomec ( 1963: 170) to shift function words to a ioreign language from 
another foreign language rather than from the L I, even where no formal 
similarities between these words exist. 

The other frequently recurring type of complete language shifts is made 
up of words of foreign origin, which are often found in several Germanic 
languages in only slightly varying forms: 



A leacher should have uukiontet (Su. auktontet^^guthomy*) 
Q 'n ihU wjy stu ding forei^ languag*'* would be mtressant <Sw. mif«iJ/f/=-inierc$iin|') 
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You don't irrittm those kind of people (Sw. i>Wr^a=*irrii«ie*) 

Only one Un|u«te should be obUtatorisk (Sw. Miiatorisk^' ohMpkiorf) 

K Ultk child will rather listen mott f0Mm(fiiii stories (Sw./fliir«(^W/=:'im«|iniiive') 

Occasionally even forms containing Swedish bound morphemes or let- 
ters existing in the Swedish, but not in the English, alphabet are shifted; 

We doot have any war looking / ghUUt pers^kiiv 

Nature is beautiful 

What specielli have you done? 

I am im studeat hy profession (Sw. ^a=*also*) 

Can't you lOgi? {Sw. a4r«l-*soniething\ *anythinc*) 

All those tcrrori««r an Italy. Ocrmany and France. 



2. HykrMi,ycadiaMrelexiflcalloK 

Hybrids^ blends and relexifications all provide concrete evidence of inter- 
action between two foreign languages in the reader*s mind. Hybrids are 
forms consisting of morphemes from different languages. Mostly a Swe* 
dish word has been shifted and an English bound morpheme Ugged on to 

it: 

Men saM>ke more, perhaps two «tikt in a day (Sw. db«rvii«fj^packet of dgarcttas*) 
I've noticed that I was mbch /'^#f after Uie walkina oat (Sw. /^'ctficahad*. 'fresh*, 
•alert*) 

Jif^ct yarn own (Sw. ^p^^^pflU') 

The i^dmtrial rmhitioa has done hascs w^Miaisk (Sw. (wJ^nkiisk^^iunipnaiUV) 

There are a few occurrences of blends, where a Swedish ending is 
inserted into what ia otherwise an English word: 
We have the saoM ehikm (Sw. kiider) 

In relexifications* a Swedish word hu beeu activated in the karner*s 
mind and then ^relexifled* i.e.« modified phonologically to make it better 
conform to what is perceived as English norms. Frequently the learner has 
noticed certain recurring correspondences between English and Swedish 
words, and in analogy with Sw. glida — Eng. glide, Sw. rida — Eng. ride 
he forms the verb spride from Sw. sprida. Most instances are, honirever, not 
as clear examples of analogy as that: 
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Tobacco industry hive begun lo ipnife informaiiun 

He is food «i mathematics but he succcs in the other amnys. too (Sw. tfm;i^=-$ubiecf) 

Works such as bathing the baby or utadmf (Sw. i/<j</tf=*clean*) 

In heating system one must not use oit. It could be yeard heat, sunheat or by wood. (Sw 

You can plock of berries in Lapland (Sw. p/orAtf^'ptck*) 

The cloud will heat the earth by sending j/wh/j back to earth (Sw. i/f4/^=-ray-) 

In many cases, again, the existence of an English word formally ident- 
ical with or very similar to the produced form, though semantically wholly 
4ifrerent, may have contributed to the learner*s choice of words: 



Sometimes 1 had to sheft some plants in the garden (Sw. iAd/4i=*tend*. 'take 
Take care that you don't tnpp the glasses (Sw. tappa^*6io^*) 
III the attic I found just dam (Sw. domm^'duiV) 



3. Fake friends 

The largest number of errors due to Swedish influence are the examples 
ofTaisc friends', where a Swedish word and an English word have formal 
siMilarities, which have caused confusion in the learner's mind. Seman- 
tically, these Swedish-English word paivs can be placed on a continuum 
ranging frcm totally different meaning (blankei-blankett) via similar, but 
not identical meaning (actyat-akiuett) to words where the words may be 
translation equivalents in other contexts than the one in question (way^ 
vdg). Again there has been interaction between English and Swedish in the 
learner's mind in that both the English and the Swedish word have been 
activated: the English form has been chosen, but it has been used to 
express the meaning that the Swedish word has. Examples representing the 
three different points on the continuum are the following: 

(a) Semantically wholly different 

The fresh nature is destroyed by the poisons o( fabrics (Sw. /a5ri*=-factory*) 
The child is iocked to bed by telling him some stories (Sw. /oci^it =*tempt*) 
Many people die every day because they are o/ffrs of violence (Sw. ojj^r =*victim*) 
I tme thai most of the teachers are good (Sw. rro=*think*) 

(b) Similar, but not identical in meaning 

Many people are interest in all kind of irr/iM/things (Sw. tf*/«W/=*currenf. topical*) 



so 



In summer I sprmg and swim as much as I can (Sw. spnHga=^*Tun*) 
I goi iKc job by answering a newspaper OMOimcemem (Sw. aiiiioiii=*advertisemeni*) 
(c) Equivalent to other coniexis 

There are loi of snow on ways and streets (Sw. yd;=*road*, in several contexts 
also=*way*) 

If both man and woman works at home they can deaf the jobs (Sw. (/r/a=*share** 
sometimes aUo=*dear) 

Only 5% of rapcrs are doomed (Sw. ddmo^*\o sentence*. *to judge*, sometimes 
also=*to doom*) 

How do these errors due to Swedish influence then compare with errors 
due to Finnish LNinfluence? Because of the great linguistic distance be- 
tween English and Finnish and the restrictive attitude to the introduction 
of foreign loanwords into Finnish, few examples of Finnish*induced errors 
of the type discussed above can be expected. In fact, in the entire corpus I 
have found only one example of an error caused by formal similarity 
between the English and the Finnish words: 

Our perils will see what we have had and will undentaod us better (Ft. 
^'//m<ii=*desceiidant *) 

Tiis, of course, does not mean that there are few or no lexical errors 
due to Finnish influence in the corpus, only that the Finnish^included 
errors are of different types, as can be seen from the following examples: 

I come unhappy in the autumn (Fi. tuUa moat commonly =*come*. more 
seldom become*) 

Weather moves quickly from the other kind to ike other kind (Ft. toinem iuii«Uys*otbcr\ 
loiiirii*l0iwim=*one-ano(bcr*) 

To my family heard $ho father and mother (FL kmUita=*\K beard* and *belong*) 

He is tbc other of the two accepted seekers (Ft. AaJ:(^=*applicant*. from hakea, most 

commonly='to tcek*) 

Horses are the most dignified home animals (Ft. koiieiaiii=*domciiic animal*, literally 
*home animf 1*) 

Basketball, football and flyingbaU are popular (FL lemopaUo^\o\\t^ba\y^ literally^ 
*nying ball*) 

It wu raimng smow in June (Fi. sataa hmta^io tnow*. literally- to rain snow*) 
These yeariimes are not always same kind of (Fi. vuodeMaika^*ttM$on\ literally=*year 
time*) 
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A large number of Finnish-induced lexical errors like these can be 
found in muiriculation examination ej>sayj> each year. Swcdibh-induced lexi- 
cal errors of this type, however, are not found in the corpus. Thus the 
errors due to Swedish present exactly the opposite picture to the errors due 
to Finnish: Swedish influence rcsuhs from formal cross-linguistic simi- 
larities between words, whereas Finnish influence manifests itself in either 
loan translations or, most commonly, in transfer of the semantic proper- 
lies of a formally different Ll-word. What the Finnish learner has done in 
the latter case is to make use of a perceived translation equivalent; he has 
established a primary counterpart in Arabski's terminology. ••The primary 
counterpart is the equivalent which in the process of foreign language 
learning is acquired to render the common meaning of a given LI lexical 
item. In situations when a learner produces an L2 utterance adhering to 
LI rules he tends to use primary counterparts to render the LI construc- 
tion." (Arabski 1979:34). This is a natural thing to do for learners at early 
or intermediate stages of learning, regardless of whether there are cross- 
linguistic formal resemblances between the words or not. 

Prior knowledge of LI and other languages provides one basis for the 
learner's forming and testing his hypotheses about the target language. 
Hypotheses can be based on formal cross*linguistic similarities betwee'i 
individual items (what I have elsewhere called borrowing (Ringbom 1983) ) 
or they can reveal more complex linguistic processing, as when semantic 
properties or grammatical rules are transferred from one language to 
another. 

When the learner's LI is unrelated to the target language, this usually 
means that he cannot rely on formal cross-linguistic (Li-L2) similarities 
between individual items, although he may still make much use of other 
hypotheses based on his LI. He may try to compensate for this by making 
use of his knowledge of other languages related to the target language, 
above all where he can notice formal resemblances between individual 
lexical items. 

There is one example of Swedish influence, in fact the most frequent in 
the whole corpus, which is diflicult to classify since it fits two of the 
categories above: language shift and false friends. It further shows transfer 
of semantic properties. The indefinite Swedish pronoun man (cf. German 
mann) for *one\ 'you* is found fifteen times in cases like 
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Wlica mam are young could man do almost cverythinf what aim have always wanted to 
do. 

Here the learner has transferred the semantic properties of the Swedish 
word to the English word However, the formal identity with the English 
word has obviously been the main underlying reason, since such transfers 
of semantic properties do not as a rule occur from non*native lan^oages, 
only from the LL When this type of transfer occurs from the L i there need 
be no formal sunilarities between the Ll-word and the L2*word, but it 
takes (dace from a noiwiative language only if identity or near-identity of 
form exisu between the LN*word and the word in the urgct language. 

Examples not only of Swedish but also of German influence on the 
English of Finnish learners have been found in my corpus, although they 
are much fewer in number. Two of the examples of German influence, 
which in nearly all cases are complete language shifts (see Appendix, p. 
71), are also of • type where there exist formally identical, though seman- 
tically totally difierent English words: 

We, d!» I and my boyfriend movied to Pieksimiki 
Accocdiog to your fatlwn latest brief to Fialaiid. 

This adds further support to the hypothesis that the very existence of a 
target language form identical with an LN*form, even though it may 
belong to a different word class and have a wholly difierent meaning, may 
contribute to this LN*word being especially amenable to a language shift 

That German influence is much less noticeable than Swedish influence 
on the English of Fiimish studenu ruerely reflecu the fact that these 
studenu generally have a better knowledge of Swedish than of German* 
Certainly they have had more Swedish than German lessons at school. 

This study so far has been similar to other transfer studies in that all 
examples given have been examples of negative transfer, i.e., they show 
how knowledge of another non-native language has caused errors in the 
learner^s production of the target language. We should, however, also 
study the positive efiect of cross-linguistic influence in production as well 
as reception, and this is a topic much less concrete and much less amen- 
able to investigation. We may, of course, say with Gass A Selinker 
(1983:6), Sajavaara A Lehtonen (forthcoming) and others that the distinc- 
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tion between positive and negative transfer is confusing and unimportant, 
since it merely refers to the researcher's comparison of the learner's product 
to target language norms. But the fact is that positive transfer is a research 
topic to which scholars generally only pay lip service: there are, to my 
knowledge, hardly any investigations that analyse in detail how the learner 
really can and dots make use of his previous knowledge of other lan- 
guages. Only in the study of cognates (see e.g. Hammer 1978) the facili- 
tating effea of one language on another has been commented on, but 
these studies have not been placed within a wider framework of transfer, 
where a comparison of lexis with other linguistic areas would come in. 

If positive transfer is thus dealt with only in restricted contexts and 
LN-iransfer studies are relatively rare, it is not surprising that detailed 
studies of positive effects of LN-inHuence are, as far as 1 know, totally 
lacking. In the absence of existing works, any discussion of this topic must 
by necessity be fairly speculative, but in the light of recent discussion it 
seems nat!«ral to assume that the same processes that lead to examples of 
negative effects will also have positive effects on the learner, i.e., they will 
make the learner produce target language words in their correct form and 
meaning. 

One general principle, supported by investigations of other languages, 
can be formulated: the better a learner knows a language, the more it will 
inHuence his learning of another language, Li-inHuence being the strong- 
est. But of course this is not sufficient in itself, there are also other, 
probably much more important variables (cf. Faerch 1984), above all the 
closer the perceived distance between the languages, the greater the infiu- 
ence(see Ringbom I98S). 

To what degree a knowledge of Swedish actually helps the Finnish 
learner of English will depend on large number of different variables: the 
learner's age, his stage of learning (both Swedish and English), mode of 
learning (whether both are encountered only as foreign languages at 
school or whether one of them is learnt in a natural learning environment), 
order of learning, the different skills involved (oral/written and receptive/ 
productive), the degree of contact with the languages, the learner's individ- 
ual learning characteristics (including his ability to keep the languages 
apart), etc. Since most Finnish learners have had Swedish as an L3 and 
English as an L2, we need parallell investigations of how English has 
V ted the f^ui^Hich nnH /^««>«m<«m 
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Let us» however, phrase the question in general terms: To what extent 
does prior knowledge or another language than the LI help the learner in 
learning a new language? Generally speaking, L3*leamers have more rel* 
evant experience at their disposal than L2*Ieamers, and in this sense it 
should therefore be easier to learn a third than a second language, since 
the L34eamer can make use of many more cues than the L2*leamer. 
Albert & Obler, for instance, report in their survey that **bilinguals have 
the adwmuge over monolinguals in several language-related skills** 
( 1978:204). A bilingual has a wider perspective on language than a mono* 
lingual: be has a greater awareness of language variation and the possibil- 
ities of expressing the same idea by different linguistic means. It is, how* 
ever, also probable that a certain threshold level of bilingualism, a certain 
degree of automatization must be reached for the learner to be able to take 
real advanuge of his other language. Further, it may also be the case that 
the learning situation should ideally be similar for L2 and L3, i.e., if the L2 
has been acquired in a natural environment it helps the acquisition of the 
L3 in natural environments, but not necessarily, or at least not as much, 
L3-leaming in a foreign-language learning environment. The disunce 
between L2 and L3 is also an important variable to consider: obviously 
knowledge of a non-native language relateri to the target language is more 
relevant than knowledge of an unrelated language, as the survey of previ- 
oitf research earlier in this paper makes clear. 

In an unpublished M.A. thesis by Till & Vesteriund (1982), it was 
found that bilingual Finland-Swedish learners at commercial colleges in 
Finbmd in fact achieved significantly worse resulu in a test of English 
(cloze test + translation) than their monolingual or almost monolingual 
couAterparu. Since this goes against what has been found by nearly all 
other recent investigations it is a surprising result, but a plausible explana- 
tion can be found in both the difficulty of finding truly monolingual 
Swedish speakers in Finland and the different prestige value of the colleges 
in Finland. In the bilingual university towns Hetsinki/Helsingfok-s and 
Turku/Abo, which provided the group of bilir^ual Swedish-Finnish 
learners, the prestige value of the commercial colleges is low, and the 
student*s Khool reports clearly showed that these colleges attract academi- 
cally less qualified studenu than the equivalent colleges in monolingual or 
dominantly Swedish-speaking areas without university*level education. 
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Till & Vestcrlund's study, however, also points to the necessity of distin- 
guishing between foreign language learning and second language acquisi- 
tion. Helsinki and Turku are predominantly Finnish-speaking and young 
Swedish-speakers there have to learn to cope with Finnish at an early age. 
Young people growing up in such a natural bilingual environment need 
not And it easier to learn a third language. EnglUh. in a classroom learning 
context than their monolingual or nearly monolingual counterparts in the 
predominantly SwedUh-speaking areas of Finland. In a predominantly 
Finnish-speaking area, the S«vedish-speakin3 learner's knowledge of Fin- 
nUh apparently carries less weight than, for instance, aptitude for foreign 
language learning at school, in which variable an important part is played 
by the ability of passing a written test. ThU ability is not necessarily the 
same as actual communicative competence in a live situation. 

On the other hand. Till and Vcsterlund found that those students in a 
predominantly monolingual Swedish environment who had managed to 
learn Finnish to the extent that they regarded themselves as bilingual or 
almost bilingual did better in the English test than the monolinguals or 
near-mo nolinguals at the same college. Thus the hypothesis that it U easier 
for bilinguals than for monolinguals to learn a ihird language may work if 
the external linguistic environment (and thus the possibilities of becoming 
bilingual) has been the same, or at least similar, for bilinguals and mono- 
linguals. If nothing else, however. Till & Vesteriund's study clearly illus- 
trates the diffic-Uy of Uolating one variable (bilinguals vs. monolinguals) 
in a complex socio-linguistic context where many other variables are also 
at work. 

Another recent study by Magiste (1984), based on immigrants in Swe- 
den, concludes that passive bilingualism appears to facilitate learning a 
third language whereas active bilingualism might delay it. This is an inter- 
esting result, and further research into the relation between the effects of 
transfer and receptive vs. productive skills is urgently needed. (Cf. Ring- 
bom 1985). 

The foreign language learner relics very much on formal similarities 
when he is learning. These formal similarities can be intra-lingual within 
English and they can be inter-lingual between English and either the 
learner's LI or some other language he knows. Since formal similarities 
between English and Finnish words are very rare (excluding a small number 
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of low-frequency loanwords), the Finnish learner of English will rely on 
cro&i-linguistic similarities within the Germanic languages, above all from 
Swedish. The learner may thus try partly to compensate for the insignifi- 
cant use he can make of his L I by depending on forms he remembers from 
other non*native languages. The more a learner advances in his learning, 
the more he learns to organize his mental lexicon not according to form 
but by developing his intra-lingual semantic network associations (ct 
Cook (1977), Albert & Obler (1978), Henning (1973), Meara (1978)). 
Some Finnish leamrr's reliance on formal similarities to Swedish even 
after ten years of English at school reveals a strong dependence of form 
characteristic of intermediate rather than advanced learners. Whether this 
is due largely to the formal language learning situation in Finnish schools 
in contrast to second language acquisition in a natural environment re- 
mains to be investigated. 

If formal similarities between LI and theurget language exist, this will 
naturally aid the beginning leamert especially in comprehension, when he 
can use his automatized Ll-knowledge as pegs to hang his L2-knowledge 
of lexis on. Where formal similarities are not to be found, the learner has 
to look elsewhere for support, above all to other languages he knows. If he 
finds formal similarities to the target language in some other language, he 
may try to make use of theia, even though a mere school knowledge of 
that language will restrict this influence to the superficial process of bor- 
rowing. Evidence of LN-influence in the form of the more complex lin- 
guistic process of transfer is very hard to find. Although there is evidence 
from transfer, it is transfer from the LI, even when the LI and the target 
language are unrelated to each other: the naive learner's underlying as- 
sumption is that the translation equivalents he has esublished to his LI 
will function in very much the same way as in his LI. In lexis, transfer 
means that (over) generalization of simplified translation equivalences will 
uke place, in grammar that L2*words will be used in constructions similar 
or identical to Ll-constructions. 

There is, thus, a difference between Ll-influence and LN-influence in 
that Lt-influence may manifest itself as either transfer or borrowing, 
whereas LN*inRuence tends to manifest itself in borrowing only, i.e. in 
contexts where the search for a lexical item has meiely activated another 
item, usually formally similar, in a non*native language. However, this refers 
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only to the Finn:sh learning context: if the learner's LI is perceived to be 
even more different from the target language, as is the case with Asian or 
African learners, the LN*mfluence across two very closely related non- 
native languages might take the form of transfer as well. The importance 
of the perceived language distance can hardly be overestimated, and 
should make us extremely careful with generalizations from one learning 
situation to another.^ 



1. See Yvonne Henriksson*s ind my bibiiogriphy on Iinguisiic and psycholinguisiic ap- 
proaches 10 muiiilingu^lism in ihis volume, pp. 191 ff. 

2. Cf. here Men6 (1978:36). who makes a (loo?) categorical disiinciion between the two 
laniuage groups as far as their knowledge of the country's other official language is 
concerned. The Swedish Finns (taking part in the matriculation examination) are charac- 
terized as being **narurmlly bitingual**. whereas the Finns are merely "school biUngual**. 

3. For further examples and a discussion of word-order errors due to Swedish influence, see 
Ekman-Laine (1984). who analysed 298 matnculation examination essays written by 
Finnish students. She found that about 20% of the total number of 318 word order errors 
were best explained by Swedish influence, and in another 20% either Finnish or Swedish 
could have inHuenced. 

4. For help wuh the tsuloguing of data as well as other tasks 1 am grateful to Yvonne 
Hennksson. Maria Ingbcrg and Jan Lehtonen 
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Apart from its obvious function of documented material necessary for the ducusaion 
above, this appendix has an additional purpose: that of showing teachers in Finnish scbcoU 
where the lexical influence from Swedish is strongest on the learners* English. A word of 
warning is. however, necessary. The number of errors seem quite Urge when xbey are all 
gathered together, but considering that they are spread out over 10.000 scripts, ibfi propor- 
tion of these errors is. in fact, small, only in the region of one error per 30-^ essays of 
approximately 200 ivords each. The importance of these errors should therefore not be 
overemphasized either generally or in teaching. Even if these error types had been consider- 
ably more frequent, a preoccupation with errors where they are viewed as evidence of 
shortcomings in the learner's performance that are always undesirable and avoidable is 
clearly an unprofitable, even an unfortunate attitude in foreign langtu^ge teiching. where it is 
more important to concentrate on the learner's success and achievement in learning, not his 
failures. In Finland especially, we need to fight that general reticence and lack of dynamism 
in concrete communication situations, for which teachers formerly were at least to some 
extent to blame. Exaggerated focussing on the learner's errors certainly was one contributing 
factor to the Fmns* general untMllingness to say something in another language. It seems, 
however, that recent changes in the educational system have, at any rate, reduced the number 
of Finns who refuse to say anything at all in foreign language unless tney are sure of their 
•^:.ti 10 iiyoij appearing foolish by making errors. 
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Most of the Finnish students who make these Swedish-inOuenced errors are amons the 
poorest pupils. Above all. complete language shifts nearly always occur in esMys that are 
failed or close to failure. The general standard of these scnpts can frequently be seen in the 
number of elementary grammatical errors made in the same sentence as the Swedish-induced 
lexical errors. However, the Swedish*based lexical errors based on formal similarity which 
are made by Swedish speakers neither follow exactly the same pattern, nor are they made 
only by very poor students, in earlier studies (Ringbom IW2, 1983). it was shown that 
although FmlaiHl^wcdish learners make a variety of Swedisa-based lexical errors in their 
English matrkutation examination essays, these errors do not have the same distribution as 
those made by the Finns. Errors due to Swedish include the consiUently L Abased categories 
of transJ^r of semantic properties and loan translations, and although complete language 
shifts occasionally occur they are relatively rare and may be found even in otherwise good 
scnpts. The examples of this latter kind would typically be formally similar and semantically 
identical low-frequency words, like the following: 

I am not an eremit (Sw. ef«m//=*hermit*) 

A new house made of m^mor (Sw. marmoi^'marble*) 

Even the disinbution of the falK fnends in Swedish differs between the two Unguage 
groups an that the errors made b> Swedish speakers tend to belong to that end of the semanUc 
contmuum (3c) where cootexu can be found in which the word used can occur as a transla- 
tion equivalent {way for 'road*, cf. Sw. v4g.; The use of false friends where there is only a 
formal similarity, but a totaUy differem meaning (ftibrie-fot^k) can be found Un- 
guage groups, tmt less oflen among Swedish speakers. A partial explanation might here be 
found in a possible difference in teaching between Finnish and Swedish KbooU in FinUnd: it 
IS not altogether unlikely that teachers at Swedish KhooU have paid more attention to 
semantically totmlly different false friends than at Finnish schooU. where emphasu on such 
cross-tinguisiic aspeas of lexis may not have suggested itself quite as easily. especiaUy not if 
the teacher himself does not have a highly automatized command of Swedish. 



Uxkal Ermt 4m to SwaM Inflnence 

/. Compitte loHguagt shift 

1. She was always kind and never org (Sw. <irg=*angry'). 

2. Some people have been killed in an aiientat (Sw. a«f*/a/=-attack\ 'assassination*). 

3. A teacher should have aukmuti and keep good kofitaki with the pupils (Sw. wktcri^ 
iei=*authority*; Sw. A«i/a*/=:*conucf). 

4. We have a house which consisu of five rooms and a basm (Sw. A«/tt=!*sauna'). 

5. Now I know what kind of mena can use to make a bi//{%m. bi//=^'tUMk*). 

6. Does (hat give a wrong bUd of the world (Sw. biUh^YtetuTt*) Cf. 2a:l 
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7. Bui the musin'l let tl iJisturb leaihing by sillmg and teeling sad behind his borUiiiw, 
*of</='lable\ 'desk') CI 3b.3. 

8. Now I li\c home wiih my parents. Bui sometimes I must go bori (Su. 6or/=*away'). 

9. On Ihe oihcr hand ts bra thai ue study l:ngli>h (Su /iru^'goud*). 
Il would be bni jf ihey (the members of jn> >pori club) conicsL 

10. I can'i leave ii (my job) because of bnsi of money. (Sw. Arij/='Uck\ •shortage') Ct 
2b:16 

11. One subject of the debatt has been the number of the languages (Sw. </r6flii=*debate') 

12. Il (music) IS one t/Wof my own life (Sw. </W='part') Cf. 3c:2a. 

13. There is a marvelous do/t in forest. (Sw. </o//='smeir. 'scent'). 
U. I often go to sauna or Jusch (Sw. </uscA ='shower'). 

15. It's <ihe system's) e/fekmuei isn't enough. (Sw. effeknvuei:^*McKncy'). 

16. A lilllc child will rather listen more faniau/ull Mox\t% (Sw. imaginative') Cf 
2b; 1 2; k:4. 

17. Periii Nikula was third he promised to be first. (Sw. /<ij/='a!though') 
Fast his age he take good gare of us. 

Most fathers don't stay at home fa^t mother would like to go to the work. 

(The travel agency) waft overworked whole summer fau there are three another worker 

with me. 

Some pupils can wonder why they have punished. /ji/ other do in same way. 
You must know what happens in the world fau ycu are not interested in it. 
For other people is it often imbossible./dj/ they see them very often. 
The besi years of my life u childhood, fau I am a 20-years old I am a child stilt. 
Fau I'm 19-years a old my parent's care of me. 

18. The wife had said that the man had done all fel (Sw. /W='*frong'). 

19. There are such pupils as are too fei. (Sw. /r/='fat'). 
I'm very/r/. so the last summer I walked a lot. 

If that food IS too fet, 

20. \fick a job last week (Sw. yifA='got'). 

21. There Mfn$k air and clean nature in forests (Sw. /mA='fresh'). 

22. We may prevent other people frdn learning (Sw. /riJrt =Trom'). 

23. We don't have any war looking i ghbah ptrspekn¥{Sw. ighbah perspeknv^'in a global 
perspective') Cf. 2a;4. 

24. In Khool we read the words and the grammank (Sw. ifrflmmfl/iA -grammar'). 

25. It give us sufficient grund (Sw. fn/fl</='foundation') Cf. 3b:4; 2b: 10. 

26. If I found gulJ would I not sell it (Sw. guU=*go\&). 

27. Hej Jorma (introducing letter) (Sw. A<y='hullo'. used in informal letters as opening). 
28 After HunJra years (Sw. AuWrd^'hundred*). 

29. / day the health service cost nothing (Sw. i </dg='today'). 

30. The sun is shtntng and it is raining ibiami (Sw. iWfl/n/='sometimes'). 

31. The number of horses is coming tgrn bigger (Sw. iyf/i='again'). 

32. ingeHiingykd^ able to do (Sw. i/iji;c/i/i/ijr=*nothing'). 
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33. li IS an imrtssMi Ihing (Sw. intrtss(Mt=^*\nute$iin$'). 

In xhii way tiuding foreign languages would be tntressam. 

34. You don't irriitrt thoie kind of people... Bui if weather is good you can tmterg them. 
(Sw. im'/fr«s*irritate*). 

35. She had said that they are Jy just alike (Sw. >i='to be sure\ 'as you know'). 

36. The school is very kon (Sw. Aarr=*sbort*). 

37. I and my friend enjoyed pUying kon (Sw. Aorr='cards'). 
3ft. Nothing kmde to be done (Sw. kumk^^coM'). 

39. Though he yeUs tike a Itjoif (Sw. i^>»n='lion'). 

They had to fight against the kjo^ 
4a Johanna is Aim bigger than Jcnni (Sw. ///m^little*). 
41. It was impoftem thing in my fathers //y (Sw. life*). 
41 Between workers must be good i^ft. that anybody feels happy. (Sw. Vi='air'). 
43. My opinion is that should teach foretgn languages at school (Sw. indef. pron. 

aiM^'one*, *you'). 

Then mm can lie on the beach and relax. 

If MM study many Unguages man has possibiUty to undentand other people in foreign 

lands and tmm may have some nice friendships. 

Mm believed that she can get tou of votes. 

Urn say. that our moods change with the weather. 

It is a big facktory where man repair all short of ships. 

It would be dilTicult to keep a club, where arc SO many members that man don't know 
their names. 

The more msM play the more mm learn. 
Without job MM would become Urcd and bond. 

Vm now grownnip (so it says here Finland when mm is eighteen years old). 
Fortunately mm can easily forget. 

Reading them (Uories) mm need not also remember aU those dates. 
If MMi thinks only some kind pUccs where I have affort. 

When MM arc young could MM do almost everything what mm have always wanted to 



44. Nobody cannot know what happen in the future mea everybody can do predictions (Sw. 
MM^^but*). 

Mtm at the moment I have flu. 

The Fiaaith ^^ummer is not long, mem it*s a general warm. 
Mtm all mtQ will not be home. 

There are many kind of people as a teacher, men what kind of person U the ideal teacher? 
She has had diHkulty in finding good stories, mm I believe that.... 

45. These who don't succed in Unguages have to get better teaming in mUuke groups. (Sw. 
MMiAr#=*smaller*). 

46. We have to study at minsi two languages (Sw. MMi/=*leait*). 
The MMi/*known. 

47. NQiurtn h beautiful (Sw. naiur^def. 4ifi=*(tbe) nature*). 



do. 
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4K. Icachcrs musi h«ivc a g(H)d ncrvositct (Su nervosittt^^ ncx\ou^ncW) 

49. This can nox be true (Sw. nox=^*ccriatnly*). 

50. Can*i yoM n^got (Sw. ii4xo/='anyihing*). 

51. Only one language should be obhgatonsk (Sw. obiigaionsk^*ob\niXofy\ *compuUory*) 
a. 2b: 1 1. 

(English and Swedish) are obUzatcrnk subjects. 

52. When we think the p«si ock future yeiirs (Sw. orA='and*). 

People know a lot of international problems oih national problei.u. 

Smoker will not quit if he ock she not want ii. 

We can nearly forget resileuness ock violence. 

Every person has bad ock good sides. 

Ii need not any leadership ock director. 

An engineer drew a preliminary sketch ock I drew it. 

53. There ait two oJficitU language: fmnrsch and Swedish (Sw. oj07de//O;=*o(rictal*). 
Even ii is an other officieh language here in Finland. 

54. Identical twin want ofta go to the umc Khool. (Sw. o//4i=*ofien*). 

55. Om activities would be based on health life-ways. (Sw. om- iV). 

56. About ItOortliSw. ofi/=*words*). 

57. My life is in ordnmg (Sw. ofi«Mg=*order*). 

f looked around that everything was in or^mg. 
The teacher has a good ordmng in the clauroom. 
5t. Who plays orgct? (Sw. ofge/s*organ*). 

59. Oirohgt there are some athletes too. which were not so good (Sw. oifo/ig/^'incredibly*). 

60. Tm usually very pigg after the diet (Sw. ptgg^^ttUtiM*), 

Long enough sleep and the moments for 'clakation between the working houn help me 
feel/igg. Cf. 2a:9;2b:l3. 

61. Many psykisk problem (Sw. psyknk^*m€nX9\*). 

6Z Do you think ndati. what kind of work you woi Jd like? (Sw. f«dba=*already*) Cf. 2b: 17. 

63. Those lovely cookies, which rcupt I got from you. (Sw. fere/i=*redpy*). 

64. Then I went to the rtsimirMgtm (Sw. nsimtfanitn^*\ht restaurant*). 

65. This is nsultat for long and high education (Sw. fejK/iai=* result*). 

66. Language play very imponant roUin our life (Sw. roU=*pM\ *rote*). 

67. I need much hot s^ft (Sw. M//=*juice*. *fruit-syrup*). 

6$. Ii hasii*i been healthy for ooe*s body and smfu to watch soaauchTV (Sw. iMar-miad*). 

69. The sityotionet^ is getting worse (Sw. iirMi/Mea=*the situation*). 

70. If we did not koow about things and happemngs around us. out pkture of world would 
not be sk^rp (Sw. i4raf^=*sharp*). 

71. They must work in the Held, in the skog (Sw. iilcog=*forest*). 

72. A pair oi skor (Sw. iA:of =*shoes*) Cf. 2a: 12. 

73. I eat many slags 6[ food (Sw. s/ngi- kinds*). 

74. I use artificial socket wiV\ my drinks (Sw. socktr^*%i\$»t% 

75. Many good sources, like soltnergi remain untapped (Sw. soieHergi=*%o\u energy*). 

76. What speaciit have you done? (Sw. j^rrie//f=*especially*). 
rk **m fishing when e%er I can specieh m summer. 
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77. I have lived all my life in Jyviskyli. This is a very bcauiiful stad. (Sw. j/a<f=:*iown*). 

78. Stor enough (Sw. j/or=*bif *). 

79. You can only see small clouds in the siraiosfiUk (Sw. J/rafojAfr-^'siraiosphere*). 

80. If I have a iwin sysier I and my identical sysier live tame life. (Sw. j>j/rr=*sisier*). 

81. All those terrorister in Italy (Sw. /riromrer=*teiTorists*). 

82. You can study many subject one and same /m/(Sw. /^<f=:*time*). 

83. I and my friends played many different games liU exempel footbaU (Sw. tia txemptl-*iot 
example*). 

If pupils are allowed to say what they till exempei want. 
m exempti who has lots of hospital. 

84. We have dressed in the same way tUU we were thirteen years old (Sw. /(//t=*untii*). 

85. Sumrocrdothers don't flt roe, because I have become too i/ock (Sw. tJock'-Ut*). 

86. Keep rreviig and funny wedding-party (Sw. tretlig=^nict\ *good\ *bappy*). 

87. I tro that I would not leave without music (Sw. /ro=*think*). We must tro so. Cf. 3a:24. 

88. They donH speak at the same Unguages, for example English or Tysk (Sw. 
tyskfa) - German*). 

89. Usck it wts awful (Sw. iair*=*oh\ 'ugh*). 

90. Winter is gold and long... every place is W/ (Sw. W/=*white*). 

91. I think that foreign languages are the most imporunt dmne which are Uught in our 
KhooU (Sw. 4miie=*subjcct*) Cf. 2b:3. 

92. 4ip^eofown(Sw. ^{p^f=*apple*). 
owQ^^rCf. 2a: 1 8. 

93. I am dven student by profession (Sw. ^eji=*also*). 

2. Hybrids^ blends ami relexificmhiu 
2a. Hybrids and blends 

1. Men smoke more, perhaps two asks a day (Sw. c/g«re/fa^=*cigarrette packet*). 

2. One purpose of stones U getting child interested in about books and biUs and stories. 
(Sw. ^j/^*piaure*) Cf. 1:6. 

3. The dark sky U covered with blixrs (Sw. &//x/='*lightning*). 

4. If we look the subject clobali. the radio wiU be better than TV. (Sw. Wo^i//-*globaUy*) 
Cf. 1:23. 

5. We have the same chtkers (Sw. kldder^*cU>thc$*), 
I get all chtkers. 

Summerclotkers don*t fit me. 

6. The Olympic have surely been the fests of sport (Sw. /«i=*f»tivity*, *cclebration*). 

7. ShtfyUs 50 year {Sm.fytta 50=*have one*s flftieth birthday*) Cf. 2b:7; 3c:5. 

8. If I found gold, I would be luckly (Sw. />ri^///=*happy*). 

9. I*venolicedthatIwumuchp/|frrafterthewtlkingout.(Sw.;»igg=*refresbed*)Cf. 1:60; 
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10. We gel lot of facts adverfwemeni rekhms news and other nonnense every day. (Sw. 
r^A/0m ^'advertisement*). 

1 1. He had written all kind of htterature: novels, rontons.. (Sw ronton =^'no\c\\ novella 
*shon story*). 

12. P*ir of skoes (Sw. jAo='shoc*) Cf. 1:72. 

13. It would be exciting to compare our studemexomens (Sw. j/wfi'«i/exflmf/i=*matriculation 
examination*). 

14. I noticed how I swoUded tvtty time when my brother put his spoon into his mouth. (Sw. 
iira/4t/(r=*swaIIowed*). 

15. There are many technical machines for to help uocMningrn (Sw. undcrvismnge.t=^*ihe 
teaching*). 

16. The industrial revolution has done horses unproktisk (Sw. prtfA/ijit='practlcar). 

17. His idea of nun nuclear vopens' Scandinavia (Sw. vflpM=*weapon*; no apostrophe used 
in Sw. genitive.) 

18. Yours own dppies (Sw. ipp/f =*apple*). 
Apples of your own. 

My OppUs Cf. 1:92. 



2b. Relexiftcations 

I. There are also progranis of shildren and of octueU things (Sw. tfAi«W/=*current*. *topi. 
cal*) Cf. 3b:l. 

We are offer many possibilities to follow an octueU news. 
Z I cou]dn*t speak about oJlikmg with them (Sw. a///Mg=*everything*). 
Aiitkmg 15 very expensive. 

3. He is good at mathematics but he succes in the other omnys. too. (Sw, i»iiM^=*subiect*) 
a. 1:91. 

4. He should enjoy his chUddoom so far it is possible. (Sw. 6tffiiJ<wpi=*childhood*). 

5. We lived so far away from the centre of the commun (Sw. Ao«mj«i=*municipality*). 
I was born in Vehmersalmi which is a small commun. 

6. If you really don*l need something you had better throw it away. You must do that 
because in some day you wiU drunk into it. (Sw. 4/nMAM=*drown*). 

7. You/f// up eighteen year (Sw. />•//« ir=*have one's birthday*) Cf. 2a:7; 3c:5. 
$. A teacher is m/orebiid for pupils (Sw./0f^6i7<f=::*model*. *good example*). 

9. We can see how the ground gtoimmg like ice (Sw. g/i««tf=*shine*. *fflitter*). 

10. Thus the U.N. was grundeJ (Sw. grundo^^found*) Cf. 1:25. 3b:4. 
Many alternative movement were grunded by people. 

11. English is so important language that it is obbgotorts for everybody (Sw. ohbgotorisk- 
'compulsory*. *obligatory*) Cf. 1:51. 

12. It is too phontasi/uii to think that... (Sw./»maji/«//=*imaginative*) Cf. 1:16; 3c:4. 
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13. In the moraiog I was tired and m the evening I was piuy (Sw. pifg-refreshed*) Cf. 1 :60; 
2a:9. 

14. You can plock of berries in Lapland (Sw. phcka—pick*). 

15. Naturally she will work as a prakficcnt (Sw. ^A:r<A:afir=*trainee*). 

16. Here in Lahti are prist of dinner clubs (Sw. Ariir=*lack\ 'shoruge*) Cf. 1:10. 

17. 1 have reatlam thought (Sw. rfdM=*alrcady*) Cf. 1:62. 
It. Shall we rerf to the beach of Florida (Sw. resa-travd*). 

19. When he came back from the war he was hurt. His leg was full of "sccus" of the gun. 
(Sw. skott^*i^Oi% 

20. He is well*koowB as a scriftsttUer (Sw. xlc/|/fsr4aarr=*author'). 

21. Now I must sbii, but I tope that you write soon (Sw. i/vitf^'finish'). 

22. Younger children §tt easily frightened when mother tells them about spokes (Sw. 
j^r=*ghoa*). 

It's no use oC telling **^ake uorief* to children. 

23. Tobacco industry have begun to spnde information (Sw. jyri4o='spread'). 

24. People develop horses to be better sprmifn (Sw. $pritig^^*n^\ springve^uittd*) CT. 
3b: la 

25. (works) such as bathing the baby or xreadNf (Sw. iiJidir=*clean') Cf. 3a:lt. 

26. (prices) have iicf r (Sw. uiga^stigit^'rist-risei^'). 

27. Strict laws shoukl be uiffedM^ma criminality (Sw. irf/rtf^*institute'). 

2t. The doud will heat caith by sending sn^wU back to earth (Sw. nrj^ray'). 

29. Take care that you don't Myp the glasses (Sw. i^pfc^^'drop*). 

30. Touristt bciog foreign vwAtf to FinUnd (Sw. iwto^'currency*). 

31. Ibis is very yfktk (Sw. vifcri[r=^ifli^K>ftaat*). 

32. It has come more and more popular to hike in Finland's wtUmmks (Sw. vMnarA- 
"wilds', 'wildemcu'). 

33. In heating system one must not use oil It could be >Mrtf heat, sunheat or by wood (Sw. 
/0f)tf=*eanh*). 

34. When the young girl smokes she thinks she seems to iUn than the non^moken (Sw. 
vara Mte=*bc older'). 



JL fatufriais 

3a. Only formal similarity between existing Engluh mad Swedish words, no Kmantic 
siaailarity 

1. Among countless ons of hones (Sw. an=*kind', 'type'). 

Man has tamed many wild animals. One of those numerous arts is bone. 
Z As a ban I was told stories every evening (Sw. A«ni='child*). 
3. In the attic I fint found just dsm (Sw. ilsmm='dust'). 

^ '1 the attio of old houses can be many old and available things which are under dmitu 
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4. There were many changes when fabncs began spread att over the world (Sw. 
y2i^ffA:=Tactory'). 

A$ opposttes lo the h^rd works in fabncs is hunting. 

The fresh nature is destroyed by the poisons of fabrics. 

At I he lime he works in z fabric. 

Send them back lo fabncs. 

He owns fabrics, bouses eic. 

You can perhaps know what kind of fabnk it is 

Work ai school gives you more than work in some fabnk. 

The Sausage Fabnk is my summer job place. 

I am a icsi driver in a Yamaha moiorbike/a^rfit. 

They have a liiile shoes/jM* which produces Tiger ninnershoes. 

My main job was in /j^riitbuUding. 

5. He drives in huge fmtk (Sw. fari='%pttd*). 

^ The fruits from southern countries can conuin also more pfts than fniiu from Finland 
(Sw, f i/f=*f>oison*). 

We ought lo stop lo sue the decdoranis and the gifts. 

She fell deeply sorry for the wiicb when she handed a iifted apple to Snowwhiie. 
r We can travel to Europe next kost (Sw. Ad^f=*auiumn*), 
t. Vm now a bad influence, high fever and headache. (Sw. inflyensa=*nuc*). 
9. I don*i like that Finland develops tourist industry and iockes more and more tourists 

here (Sw. /ari(:a=*at tract*. *tempt*). 

The child is iocked to bed by telling him some stories, 
la Tliis couldn't be the right way to hse the problem. (Sw. /tfxa='solve'). 

Tliia couldn't hse the problem. 

If we can*t hst the problem. 

You must try to ihare and hse their problems, if there is some. 

11. She speaks about all between mark and heaven. (Sw. marA=*earth*). 

12. This affccu the haalib of people. I am one offer of this. (Sw. o/jTer ='victim'). 
The unsure youth is made the offer of fashion. 

The offers (of military operations) were civilians. 
Many people die every day only because they are offers of the violence. 
Many offers of violence have not enough courage to speak about it. 
lla.I havt read much about diet and I have to prove it sometimes (Sw. prova=\iy\ 'test'). 
May be some people want to prove different kind of life. 
I had just got my drivingcard and I was very eager to prove it. 
It*s necessary to prove all new. 

Your health isn't good if you prove diet which is too hard. 
I have also proved few times smoking. 

It is worth proving that foreign languages would arrange every third lesson English. 

Swedish and Dutch will do to learn in school. 

I have never proved xhoat diet methods, Tm thin enough. 
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13b. In this autumn 1*11 try my Ust time. Hopckuly 1*11 pass the pro^e (Sw. pr<9v=*te$t*. 
*ex«minition*). 

The boys often became bad numbers in the proves. 

14. Her attic was full of doihes: pullovers, rocks etc. (Sw. forAr- jacket*. *coat*). 

15. Sometimes I had to sheet some planu in the garden (Sw. iJI:d/a=*tend*. *take care of). 

16. The principle **sft'/ and throw away** (Sw. sA'M=*wear*). 

17. Tbe snowSeck can become one and a half meters deep (Sw. smdtScke-tnom covering*). 

18. Later I had to dean tod ste^ (Sw. 5/A<v=*ckan*) Cf. 2b:25. 

19. If they have bad qualities it sticks sometimes on eye (Sw. sticka i ^^(Nir}i=*strikes the 
eye'). 

20. We should build nice small stock cottages (Sw. stock^lo$"). 
Men in Finland have uken stocks from forests. 

21. If someone warns to join the dub it wouldn*t be easy. Rules are strength (Sw. r/rAig 
(a.)=*stria\ •severe'). 

22. A teacher shouldn't be too strii^ (Sw. string (a.)^'strict\ 'severe*, strdmg (n.)='string'). 

23. In horse-races am people also /(p and win thousands of marks (Sw. tippa^^ the 
poob'). 

24. I /n«r that yo« don*t know me nothing (Sw. mv^^Wnk'). 
I true that most of the teachers are good. 

I can hardly true that yoH who had always said that I am not going to married have now 
decided to go. 

I fmr that handwork wiU be my profession. 

It is not easy but I /nir that I can do it. Cf. I:t7. 



3b. Formal and temamic similarity between English and Swedish words 

1. The whole thing became mim/ in the end of the year I9i!. (Sw. 4iAriMCM=*c!!rrem\ 
'topical') Cr.2b:l. 

Recently have the question, what kind of army should our country have, become really 
octuaU. 

He bad eighty years birthday in this month so he is very actual person. 
The modem way of hfc need a new stories that are more oauaL 
Many people are imercst in all kind of aaual things. 

2. Everything began when my mother saw that atuumce in the newspaper (Sw. 
««iMis=*advcrtiiement*). 

I got the job by answering a newspaper aimomcement. 

3. In this hall the youngest pupils have their boanb» in which they keep their schoolbooks. 
(Sw. Kir^'desk*. *uble*) a. 1:7. 

4. Martin Luther who grouiuied the church (Sw. gruiia— found*). 
The United Nations was frmouM after the Second World War. 
When the UN was groimiled 

Q The next day we grom^ a new dub. Cf. 1:25. 2b:t0. 
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5a. fairy Mories fianJU these things which children love (Sw. ftanUia om. behandla=*itt^t\ 
*deal with*). 

Many times news handU hunger, war. poverty and sport, 
language books ought to hjndU interesting topics. 
Only informuiton that handlei stimething sensational. 
Every new year he makes a speech handhnft the problem of our society. 
5b. He would learn how to handU in the right way. (Sw handla^*dcx*) 

They simplv cannot sii down a moment and think over what reall> has happened and 
after that hamJ/mg. 

Sc. Our handle with foreign countries is impossible if we cannot speak speak any languages 
(Sw. Aaff(/<p/=*trade*). 

6. I shoiUd prefer less greasy meat like fish and chicken. (Sw. mfl/=Tood*). 

7. There are no common rules which passed in every situation (Sw. ;?ajjfl=*suii*). 
I planned to come next Sunday if it passes to you. 

The job was really interesting and passing for me. 
«. The unemployment and inflation ar^ much discussed sakes (Sw. jaA=*ihing*). 
9. He spares money in case something would appear (Sw. j;?flrfl=*save*). 

We could of course try to spare and simply pay more taxes. 

He has created a system, which spares his lime and work. 

If we read adv rrtisemenis and then bought clothes cheaply we would sport money. 
Au pairs* salaries arc small but ibey can still spare. 
I will begin to spare money. 
The little money we get we shall spare. 
i spared money and at one day I bought my first guitar. 
I can't have spared u> much money that I had planned. 
10. In summer I spring swim as much as I can (Sw. sprtnga=*run') Cf. 2b:24. 
The horses are trained to spring very fast. 
Horses must sprmg so fast as possible. 
You must go to sprmg and play something. 
I went every morning to sprmg. 
Ii was an experience to see how she sprang after the ball. 
After having done our homework we sprang to that nice coiuge. 



.^c Formal similarity, partial semantic identity 

I. We buy almost everything from shops and a/fairs (Sw. t^/dr^iusu.) 'shop*, 'busmei';*. 
sometimes also 'afTair'). 
2«. I must sit the most dealoid^y (Sw. del^\x%\x.) 'part*, occasionally also 'deal') Cf. 1:12. 

The school takes a big deal of the life. 
^ A very big deal about world's people speaks English, 
g J^l^ 'w* languages are spoken in the greatest dealoi the world. 
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The frcatesi deal of an population. 
One could sell a deal of them wiih high price. 
Stones are important Jea! of their life. 
AU kinds of news are a deal of our life. 
I think that (sport games) have got a too big drai of news. 
Everyone have to make one*s ded (of homeworks). 
2b. Ifboih roanand woman worksathcmethey cani*ra/lhe jobs (Sw.<<e/tf=*shtre*, •divide*, 
(deia ut) *deUv€r\ occasionally also *deal*). 
He must be able to deal his knowledge with pupils. 
I drive a lorry and deal goods. 
Finnish weather can deal in four seasons. 

We could deal week so that men and women get three training days. 
How could we ded the money between us? 

People deal with pleasure some jobs to be men's jobs and other women's. 
It must have been dealed in for different deparment. 

3. Only 5 per cent of rapcrs are doomed (Sw. iMMMi=*sentence*. *judte\ toiaetimes alto 
*doom*). 

4. We have to use ootfamasy when we read. (Sw./anrar/=^uftu.) 'imagination*, sometimes 
•fantasy*) a I:l6;2b:l2. 

5. After fiUmi 80 years he is still in form (Sw fyila dr=*have one*s birthday* /ylto other- 
wise=^usu.) *riU*) a. 2a:7; 2b:7. 

6. There find people, who play other instrumenu (Sw. detfimsH^-) *there are*. *there is*. 
/2Mtf=<usu.) Tuid*). 

In the work) it so much poer. 

It finds in the world so few people who... 

7. The Aonm/is the best friend of man (Sw. *uiNl==*dQf*. occastooaUy also *hound*). 

I. This is my future dream. My house is in land. Around the house are trees. (Sw. tamt^ 
*€ountfy*. *countryside*. •ometimcs also land*). 

9. The Umdscape it very beautiful (Sw. hmlskapH^ ) *tccnery*. tometimct alto 
landtcape*). 

10. What would children think if they marked that the teacher docsn*t know what he is 
speaking. (Sw. Jii4ir4r0=*notice*. sometimes also *mark*). 

I I. The clot ha in the attic are the mode of today (Sw. M^=*fashion*. occasionally also 
*mode*). 

12- If would offer to large sums of money in cigarettes. (Sw. offra (>J;=*spcnd*. *devote*. 

*sacnfice*. occasionally also *ofrer*). 
13. The nucleararm competition between two big country hat got terrible scales (Sw. ska- 

/a=^utu.) *icak*. occationaUy^*proportion*). 
U. Finland it called the land of thoutand sees. (Sw. i>d=<usu.) *take*. sometimes *sea*). 
1 5. Tlus is compulsory for every tobaccomarks which are told in Finland. (Sw. tobaksmdrke^ 

•tobacco brand*. mUrke^iusu.) •mark^). 

When countries export goods, they get foreign currency and are able to import wares and 
^ w material (Sw. varor^uw.) •goods^. sometimes •wares^). 
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17. Engineerings plan more and more new hh^j (Sw v(i^=(usu ) 'road', someumcs also 
•way'). 

There are lot of snow on nays and streets. 
The way to Sweden wai open. 
In wavs and fields 

18. I could work what I wiU (Sw. w/y(i=(usu.) 'want to', occasionally 'wiir). 
Men don*t wUl do nothing 



Lexical errors 4He to Gcrmaa iafliicBce 

1. We, also I and my boyfriend movied to Pieksamaki. 

2. This claims arbriiscra/i, which we have enough. 
3- Your address 1 became from our grandfather. 

4. Music has becomen more and important to me. 

5. According to your fathers latest bnefxo Finland. 

6. Then geeit scrambled eggs on the hoi sleiking pan (G. gtessen^' po\xf). 

7. I hope that you understand why I haven't repaid yrtr/ they money, which you lend to 

8. JuHgtr it was terrible to go there. 

9. I tent every monat a little sum. 

10. It must be fantastic to ride in wal<L 



Lexical erron 4mt to f\mUk Mwemct 
(language shifts and false friends) 

1. I have two sons, Mattt ja Heikki (Fi.yii=*and*). 
He loves /• cares of his church. 

I have two sisters, name of which are Tertlu ja Kaisa. 

2. Our petds wtll sec what we have had and will understand us belter. (Fi. 
Aen/Zmen-descendant*). 

3. When using language in practice think that grammar mistakes neither uskaUa to use 
languages. (Ft. KiW/a^'dare*). 
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